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REPORT OF THE JOINT COMMITTEE ON EDU- | attention, and circulars were addressed to the 


CATION AND SCHOOLS OF PHILADEL- different local committees, asking them to 
PHIA YEARLY MEETING OF give the subject their consideration, and offer- 
FRIENDS. ing the services of this Committee in forward- 


The number of schools under the care of | ing the work. This was responded to by 
the Meetings of the Yearly Meeting remains | eleven schools, whose teachers, at three differ- 
nearly the same as last year, being thirty- | ent times, visited prominent schools in Phila- 
seven. delphia in company with members of this 

Whilst the Committee have endeavored to | Committee. The teachers expressed them- 
embrace every right opportunity to encourage | selves gratified, and it is believed much good 
the establishing of schools within our limits, | may result from such visits. 
their work for the past year has been directed | Our expenses for the year, including the 
mostly to increasing the efficiency of those | aid to schools, have been $357.98, 
already in existence. There are 3,054 children reported as mem- 

Conferences have been held with Friends | bers with us, of whom about 2,200 are of 
in many places in the interest of their schools, | suitable age to attend school. 
and nearly all of the schools have been} Our reports from the different schools give 
visited, some of them more than once, by | 715 as the number of children in attendance 
members of the Committee, or on their be-| who are members, leaving the large number 
half, by George L. Maris, who has continued | of 1,485 -children who are not reported as 
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ity to give acceptable aid during the past year. | attending Friends’ schools. This should 
ay, he meetings of the teachers, school com- | claim our thoughtful attention. 


mittees and others for considering questions; In the earlier histury of our Society the 
of practical value relating to educational | subject of education always claimed the earn- 
work were resumed at Race Street Meeting- | est and serious attention of Friends. Many 
house and held at intervals during the winter ; | of the most prominent members were engaged 
they were largely attended. and thought to be | in teaching, and their schools were generally 
opportunities of much value and interest. the best schools in each community in which 

e subject of aiding and encouraging the | they existed; to preserve the excellent repu- 
teachers engaged with us, to visit other | tation we have so long held as educators, and 
schools, to see the different methods of teach-| to keep our hold on the children of our 
ing and of school management, claimed our Society, we must continue to be alive to the 
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importance of making our schools the best 
schools. 
On behalf of the Committee. 
Wa. Wanbe Griscom, Clerk. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON INDIAN 
AFFAIRS OF PHILADELPHIA YEARLY 
MEETING. 

The Joint Committee on Indian Affairs re- 
port that there has been very little labor to 
engage their attention the past year. 

The policy of the Indian Department has 
changed, so that Friends are no longer invited 
to assist in the selection of Indian agents, 
and all the Indians originally under the care 
of our Friends have been placed under the 
care of others, except the Santee and Flan- 
dreau Indian Agency, which is under the 
care of Baltimore, Ohio and Illinois Yearly 
Meetings, as reported last year. 

Although we have no Indians under our 
special care, we have been represented at the 
meetings of delegates of the seven Yearly 
Meetings of Friends, and have given some 
attention to subjects of legislation when the 
interest of the Indian was concerned. 

In reviewing our labors in the cause of the 
Indian, we believe that they have not been 
without benefit to that wronged people, and 
we hope that a continued concern will be 
manifested to assist in having justice done 
them, as way may open. 

In view of the fact that we have now no 
Indians under the special care of this meet- 
ing, we recommend that the present large 
Committee be released, and that a smaller 
one, consisting of active and judicious Friends, 
be appointed to give such further attention to 
this interesting subject as may appear de- 
sirable and proper. 

On behalf of the Committee. 


Ciement M. Brpp.iz; Clerk. 
Fifth month 14th, 1884. 


LONDON YEARLY MEETING. 

The British Friend of Sixth month con- 
tains the proceedings of the late annual gath- 
ering of that body. Feeling assured that 
most of our readers will be interested in 
knowing the state of the Society as represented 
by the reports read and discussed during its 
sessions, we have made selection of such as 
appear to give evidence of progress in the 
truth as held by the Society at large. There 
is very much more that might be added if 
our space were not so limited. 


In the “ Meeting on Ministry and Over- 
sight,” held on Second-day evening, the 19th 
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of Fifth month, after the reports from the 
various Quarterly Meetings were read, the 
remarks that followed expressed the feelin 
a “ there was cause for encouragement . 
ope.” 

n all the Quarterly Meetings there was 
deeper yearning that we might realize the 
true privileges of the Christian Church, ag 
expressed in the words, “All thy childrep 
shall be taught of the Lord, and great shall 
be the peace of thy children,” etc. There 
was also a deeper sense of responsibility. No 
Church will do that is not a living Church, 
We must know and for ourselves understand 
the words, “I know that my Redeemer liveth.” 
It was felt, as on former occasions, that our 
profession as to worship and the ministry was 
the highest that could be maintained ; Christ’s 
sufficiency, His abiding presence, exercising 
all His offices for the help of the members of 
His body. The desire was expressed that we 
might cherish a deeper sense of the responsi- 
bility resting upon us that these principles 
should be maintained in life and power, that 
those around us might see that our worship | 
was indeed in spirit and in truth, that our 
ministry was from Christ and gathered to 
Him. To this end there should be entire 
dedication to Him. We are not acted upon 
as mere machines; our Father uses us not 
without the understanding, thought, con- 
sciousness, perception and feeling with which 
He has created us, therefore all that belongs 
to our being ought to be dedicated to Him, 
that, “the eyes of our understanding being 
enlightened, we may know . . . what is the 
exceeding greatness of His power.” 

The concluding sitting was held on Sixth- 
day morning, the 30th ult. The report of the 
Meeting of Elders, relative to the character 
of the Meetings for Worship held during the 
Yearly Meeting, was considered satisfactory 
and encouraging. A report from the com- 
mittee appointed several years ago in regard 
to the establishment of a meeting at Cam. 
bridge was read, and much interest on the 
subject was manifested. At the request of 
members of the Society, now students in the 
University, a Meeting for Worship had been 
commenced at Cambridge in the Second 
month of this year. It has been continued 
ever since with an average attendance of more 
than 20. The prayers and sustained interest 
on behalf of this meeting were besought ; and 
the committee was continued for another 
year. 

The meeting closed under very solemn feel- 
ings, with much expression both of prayer 
and thanksgiving. 

On Fifth month 2ist the Yearly Meeti 
was opened with a solemn period of unit 
worship and several vocal utterances of ex 
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There were about 300 ! 
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294 admissions, and 114 disownments, resig- 
nations, etc. There were 259 d 


hortation and prayer. 
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Friends present at the opening sitting. | 


eaths, an 


The Clerk mentioned that the meeting had | average rate of 17°14 per thousand. The 


present with them Rufus P. King from North 
na. 
oe Hasparian, an Armenian Christian, at 
resent staying in England, and an attender 
of Friends’ meetings, desired to attend the 
sittings of the Yearly Meeting. His request 
was granted. An application also from 
Rendell Harris of Baltimore, to attend the 
Yearly Meeting was agreed to. ‘ 

The Epistle from Dublin Yearly Meeting was 
read. Interesting conferences of men and wo- 
men Friends had been held upon the subjects 
of temperance, home and foreign missions, and 
peace. A conference on the subject of Edu- 
cation had been held, and the subject of tech- 
nical education had been brought forward. 
Impressed with the great importance of closing 
the drinking houses of the country on the 
First day of the week, as well in the metrop- 
olis as in the other four large towns exempted 
in the country, they had passed a minute in 
support of the Bill then before Parliament 
for that purpose, and forwarded copies of the 
same to the Prime Minister and the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland. 

The American Epistles were then read, 
namely, from New York, New England, Bal- 
timore, North Carolina, Ohio, Indiana, West- 
ern, Iowa, and Kansas Yearly Meetings. 

Expression was given to the influence ex- 
erted by Baltimore Yearly Meeting owing to 
the fact that all the Western meetings trace 
their descent from Baltimore through that of 
Ohio sent off in 1812. 

On Fifth-day afternoon the reading of the 
Answers to the Queries was proceeded with. 

A new meeting had been settled at Wilton, 
in Bristol and Somerset Quarterly Meeting. 
With one exception, all the Meetings for 
Discipline had been held, and in most cases 
were fairly weil attended. 

In respect to the deficiencies in the atten- 
dance of meetings, it was said Friends ought 
to face this difficulty, and see if nothing could 
bedone. It was believed the whole cause of 
the difficulty was to be found in the want of 
a sufficiency of living ministry from hearts 
alive in Christ and full of His love. And it 
was hoped some wise sage would go forth to 
the elders in the Society, stirring them up 
todo their duty in this cause. We do not 
want to ignore the power of God, but if 
Friends had.a message to present, let them 
give it in the right way. 

The tabular statement followed, and showed 
a total membership of 15,223, an increase of 
110 on last year, and an attendance of non- 
members of 5,380, an increase of 150. The 
number of meetings was 116. There had been 


number of births was 193, against 186 last 
year. There were 319 registered ministers, 
442 elders, and 854 overseers. 

The report of the Friends’ First-day School 
Association was read. There were 150 
schools, in 100 places, with 1,593 teachers 


J.| and 28,293 scholars. 


Much expression in regard to Home Mis- 
sion work then followed, in which the desire 
was held forth, that “something might issue 
from the deliberations of that meeting to the 
glory of God and the edification of members 
throughout the world.” 

A Friend remarked upon the necessity of 
supervisors of inland revenue to administer 
oaths, and said that more than one supervisor 
wasa Friend. In such cases, and that of 
magistrates, he considered that the adminis- 
tration of an oath was as much a breach of 
the commandment as the taking of one. 

In reply to some questions, it was said that 
in courts of justice there were acts of Parlia- 
ment relating to oaths, civil and criminal 
cases, enabling parties, when they asserted 
their conscientious scruples, to take an affirma- 
tion. But a statement of those conscientious 
scruples must be made previous to the allow- 
ance of the affirmation, and this tended to 
limit the application of the acts, as persons 
who would greatly prefer not to take the oath 
had often told him that they could not quite 
come to the point that under all circumstances 
it was absolutely prohibited. This applied 
solely to the giving of evidence. As regarded 
oaths necessary for qualification for office, in 
the cases of solicitors and others, there was no 
general act giving such a privilege, conse- 
quently they had young men, well qualified 
in every way, prevented from entering as 
solicitors on account of this conscientious dif- 
ficulty. But for members of the Society an 
affirmation was everywhere equivalent to an 
oath. 

A Friend was glad the subject had been 
introduced, but the question was not the 
pressure of oaths on their individual con- 
sciences, but the testimony. of the Society 
against all oaths as being sinful. 

Friends were recommended not to avail 
themselves of their opportunity to affirm as 
Friends, but to do so as persons with conscien- 
tious scruples. 

In the further consideration of the state of 
Society, it was said: Many young people in 


‘the Society were spending their energies in the 


cause of Christ, and if they had made some 
mistakes, surely because they loved much, 
much would be forgiven them. But one reason 
why so few were gathered to us through their 
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labors was because so many who went forth 
in that work had so little confidence in our 
principles that it was no wonder if they failed 
to draw others in. They might value our 
re more, without valuing Christianity 
ess. There was a great opening at the present 
time for the preaching of Quakerism pure 
and simple. The necessary rights and cere- 
monies, the appointment of a priesthood, and 
the paying of ministers, were the great hin- 
drances to the spread of the gospel among the 
masses. But if the people found that the 
teaching in our meetings differed but little 
from that of the Wesleyans, Baptists, or Con- 
gregationalists, they naturally went to those 
bodies and did not remain with us. This 
was one of the weak spots in the movement 
taking place around us. If the young men 
were convinced of the principles of the Society 
and that they were as well suited to the 
masses as they were 200 years ago, our meet- 
ing-houses would be found crammed and 
overflowing. 
Friends were encouraged to persevere in 
their work, the First-day and adult schools 
ave much opportunity for the preaching of 
hristianity, which it would be difficult to 
obtain in any other way. But the time was 
come when we should pay, not exclusive, but 
very special attention to our own needs. If 
we believed our principles to be those of 
Christ, we should surely endeavor to bring 
others to those principles. The first thing 
was to fully comprehend what the principles 
of the Society really were. We wanted to 
use every means in our power to make this 
Society understood by the people. No doubt 
there were many, especially among cultured 
ple, who, if they knew what genuine Qua- 
et really was, would gladly come and 
join us. The hope was expressed that the 
day was past when we should hear members 
say that they did not want to bring people to 
Quakerism, but to bring them to Christ. In 
making men Friends they made them the 
best sort of Christians. The doctrinal views 
of the Society were far in advance of those of 
any other society in the world. Let the lower 
classes of society by no means be neglected, 
but there were other needs in the country 
quite as great as theirs. Other religious 
bodies did not provide the kind of Christian- 
ity that thoughtful men were now want- 


| 


ing. 

Se believed that we had got something sub- | 
stantial and real, and why did we not present 
it to these people. Let our children read the 
early experiences of our fathers in the truth. | 
They really know very little about the prin- 
ciples of the Society. Our testimony against | 
war was lapsing; it was not nearly so strong 
as it was years ago, because our young people | 
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were not taught about such things, and did 
not understand them. 

Another said, The right thing for us to do 
was to meet on the points whereon we could 
agree. He did not believe in so much queg. 
tioning, “‘ What ought that man to do?” Let 
us make sure each for ourselves that we are 
centred in Christ. Let us who love the &>. 
ciety see well to it, that we were strengthening 
the stays that remained. 

Another trusted that Friends would at no 
time exclude from their minds the work of 
those who had so frequently in the course of 
that discussion been designated the “ Youn 
Friends.” They were those who helped to 
form the Church, and their influence in the 
Society must be taken into account. He 
ventured to say that, in his opinion, at no 
time during the last fifteen years had the 
Society been in a more hopeful, healthy posi- 
tion than it was to-day It seemed to him 
that what had been done and was doing was 
only a small foretaste of what might be done 
if the Society were only faithful to the prin- 
ciples committed to its trust. The work was 
not ours, but God’s. What had we done, as 
we could do, for the multitudes around us? 
He wanted them to’be hopeful and ready to 
be brought into the light. 

It was further said, that the vitality of a 
church might be estimated by the amount of 
missionary work in which it was engaged, 
He should like to confirm what had been 
said, that the workers were intensely loyal to 
the Society, and were the very ones that really 
stood up for its principles. The working- 
men who came to their mectings realized their 
value too. Upon the questions of a hired 
ministry, peace, and the ordinances, they were 
largely with us, and if Friends would give 
them a little encouragement, there would be 
a great accession to the Society from that 
source. In some places meetings for the peo- 
ple had been established after the manner of 
the Society, in addition to the mission, which 
he might call the ingathering meetings. 

The meeting on Second-day morning pro- 
ceeded to the reading of the report of the 
Continental Committee for Australia. The 
Friends in Tasmania had been celebrating 
the jubilee of their foundation as a meeting. 

These Friends form an integral part of this 
Yearly Meeting. At present they number 
between 500 and 600, but are very much 
scattered, and have a claim on the earnest 
sympathy of the body. 

The meetings in Race were reported to 
be kept up in eight places and to have num- 
bers of attenders besides the members of the 
Society. 

In Denmark the numbers of the Society 
were kept up. On account of the State 
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h doctrines taught in the schools, the 
oviends had established a boarding-school. 

In Germany the Minden Two Months’ 
Meeting was reported to be kept up, but there 
were no special features of interest this year. 

The meetings at Nismes, in France, were 
larger than formerly, the girls’ school there 
forming a centre of interest. Evening, Scrip- 
ture reading, and mid-week meetings were 
now held. : 

A Friend believed there was new life in 
the meetings at Nismes, and that if the Lord 
would send a missionary to live and labor 
there, a large accession to the Society from 
the people around would be witnessed. 

Friends were reminded- that we had been 
for more than 100 years connected with 
Friends in France, and would do what they 
could to strengthen their hands, especially in 
their opposition to that military despotism that 
was grinding down the continental world. 

Reports concerning Syria, Turkey, India, 
and Madagascar, were also read. 

Charles Gillett mentioned that the Friends 
in Constantinople were endeavoring to pur- 
chase larger premises for their meetings and 
school, and he hoped Friends would be will- 
ing to assist them. 

On Second-day Afternoon.—The report of 
the journey of my B. Braithwaite, in com- 
pany with Charles Read, his son J. B. Braith- 
waite, Jr., and Charles Gillett, through South 
Russia, the Caucasus, Turkey, and Syria, was 


read. 

Joseph B. Braithwaite, speaking of his ex- 
perience in South Russia of persons holding 
views somewhat similar to those of Friends, 
said, that they traced their separation from 
the Greek Church to a period about 120 
years back, when they received their peculiar 
doctrines from some members of the Society 
of Friends who visited them. This tradition 
was worth closer examination, as there was a 

robability that it might be founded on fact. 
He had no doubt that any Friend who went 
to labor among these people would be wel- 
comed, but he must be a man of the Lord’s 
sending, and willing to work under the gui- 
dance and direction of the Great Shepherd. 
J. B. B. then referred to his visit to Mount 
Lebanon, where, he said, though there was 
but a small company yet there were the ele- 
ments of a living church. Their meetings 
were conducted on the same lines as those of 
Friends, without any reading or vocal singing. 

Gabriel Dobrashian, referring to the work 
carried on by him at Constantinople, said 
that the meetings there were conducted in 
the usual manner of Friends, without any 
reading or singing, which many of the mem- 
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blessings received in those meetings he could 
not speak too highly. 

A minute of the Meeting for Sufferings was 
read respecting the legacy of £10,000 by the 
late George S. Gibson, placed in the hands of 
four trustees, the interest to be employed in 
assisting Friends in poor circumstances, found- 
ing scholarships, or for other purposes not 
provided for by the National Stock. 

A lengthy discussion on Home Mission 
work ensued, in which the subject of pecuni- 
ary compensation was referred to. The ques- 
tion occupied the remainder of Third-day 
morning, and all of the afternoon session, 

Fourth-day Afternoon.—Isaac Sharp gave 
a long and very interesting account of his 
six years’ journey through South Africa, 
Madagascar, Australia, New Zealand, and 
America. 

A communication was read from the Yearly 
Meeting of Ministry and Oversight, stating 
that Rufus King had been liberated for ser- 
vice on Mount Lebanon and in Australia, 
and to visit Friends in the south of France 
on his way; also that Isaac Sharp was liber- 
ated to visit Friends in Norway, and Frede- 
rick Mackie to attend the meetings at Sta- 
vanger. 

Reports were read from the Friend’s Syrian 
Mission Committee, Friends’ Foreign Mis- 
sion Association, Friends’ Tract Association, 
Friends’ First-day School Association, and 
Friends’ Temperance Union. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
WAITING. 


“The preparation of the heart and the answer of the 
tongue is from the Lord.” 

This instruction which we find recorded in 
the Bible has been presenting at different 
times before me, furnishing renewed evidence 
of the necessity there is to wait upon the 
Divine Father for the right preparation for 
every right service,even as Mordecai who sat 
at the king’s gate in deep humiliation before 
the Lord, aud who was permitted in due time 
to wear the royal apparel, with authority to 
ride the king’s horse; and then came again 
to the king’s gate: 

And Mary, we find, sat still in the house 
waiting until she was told “the Master is 
come and calleth for thee, and she arose up 
quickly and came unto Him.” 

How much we find recorded in the Scrip- 
tures of truth, bearing upon the subject of 
true waiting ; and the precious promises con- 
nected with it, among which may be noted : 

“ They that wait, wait upon the Lord shall 
renew their strength; they shall mount up 
with wings as eagles; they shall run and not 


bers would much object to. As regarded the | be weary, and they shall walk and not faint,” 
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and again, “ Wait on the Lord, be of good 
courage and He shall strengthen thine heart.” 

This kind of waiting, as I understand, is 
not to do nothing, but that it is a work to 
wait for the preparation of the heart, in the 
stillness of soul, to be endued with right 
wisdom, to do that which is required, whether 
little or much, by example or by precept, or 
the giving of counsel. 

Oh; if we were thus humbly watchful, 
should we not be preserved from too much 
creaturely activity, of setting, either ourselves 
or others at work, or of inquiring as one 
formerly did, saying to the Master, “ What 
shall this mando?” “If I will,” he replied, 
that he tarry till I come, what is that to thee ? 
follow thou me.” 

I feel an earnest desire and travail of spirit 
that our beloved youth, and we who are older 
may listen attentively to the voice of the 
good Shepherd,which says, “my sheep hear my 
voice, and I know them, and they follow me, 
and no man is able to pluck them out of my 
Father’s hand.” 

May we then, dear friends, be encouraged 
in all things, to obey this blessed voice, which 
speaks within, so shall our offerings be pleas- 
ant unto the Lord, as in days of old, and as 
in former years. 


REBEcCA PRICE. 
Sixth mo. 30th, 1884. 





THE EDUCATION OF OLD AGE. 

The prevalent opinion is that education 
not only begins, but ends with our early 
days. Its work is confined, we practically 
say, to the first two: decades of human life. 
There are but two schools, or at most three, 
in our day, to which we are to look for this 

reat work. The first is that of home: the 
ather and mother are the chief educators 
of the child. They give the earliest and the 
latest instruction, especially in a moral re- 
gard, he is ever to receive. For his intellec- 
tual development, we must look to the day 
school; and, when we add what the Sunday- 
school can impart, the education of sons and 
daughters will be completed. The few who 
pass beyond this, through the college or sci- 
entific institution or seminary for artistic or 
mechanical training, are exceptions to the 
above rule. 

But what of the training of middle life? 
Is there no education in that? Does con- 
versation accomplish nothing here? Daniel 
Webster said he regarded this as “ the great- 
est influence on earth (and with truth) in the 
formation of character.” Business, society, 
friendship—and how many other things!— 
do more to shape the intellect than all we 
learned in our early days from other sources. 
But here, nearly all will say, you must 
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stop. Age, certainly old age, is only a pe. 
riod of declension. This is the time to loge 
whatever we had gained through educatiog 
or most of it. The fruits of manly cultupe 
too, we must consent then largely to surrep. 
der. We can do nothing more in active life. 
we are only to fold our hands, content with 
idleness, and to be satisfied if we can 
sively draw from others help to bear the byp. 
den of a few protracted years. 

Religion protests against this conclusion; 
and even philosophy gives us a higher, truer, 
and far more noble view of humanity than 
this. Holding in my hand the recent trang. 
lation of Cicero on Old Age by one who, by 
his position in life and his whole character, 
intellectual as well as Christian, practical as 
well as theoretical, has a right to speak with 
authority on our subject, I am confirmed in 
the opinion that age, no less than youth, may 
be a period of the richest education. The 
Introduction to this little book occupies 
nearly a third part of the whole, and with 
its most instructive notes will make the pre 
sent an invaluable presentation in clear, terse 
and pure English of Cicero’s immortal trea- 
tise. The examples of Cato and others, with 
that of the illustrious author himself, show 
that old age need not be barren, gloomy, 
fruitful of uselessness, but, on the contrary, 
a period of moral, no less than spiritual, yes, 
even of intellectual growth. I remember the 
venerable Dr. Henry Ware said to our class 
in the Divinity School, “The memory can 
be improved in age as well as youth: my 
own memory is better than it was some years 
ago.” Dr. Peabody, so vigorous still, doi 
the work of a young man, although beyon 
the age allotted in Scripture to our race, con 
firms my opinion. Long may the day be de- 
ferred when our community must part from 
him, as he passes up to the reward of a life 
crowded at every stage with labors fertile in 
good on the broad fields of science, litera 
ture, Christian truth and Christian love!— 
A. B. M., in Christian Register. 

UNITY AND UNIFORMITY. 

It is very common to confound the ideas of 
unity and uniformity, to imagine that the 
former demands the latter and that the latter 
is the chief element of the former; that if 
people are to be truly united in any way there 
must be a strong resemblance between them, 
Thus, the world is full of schemes to produce 
uniformity, to break down distinctions, to 
equalize advantages, to abolish differences of 
opinion, of taste, of habits, to reduce people 
to the same plane of thinking, feeling and 
acting, in the hope of thus establishing a more 
complete unity among them. All this is 
working in direct contradiction to nature. If 
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it be truly said that nature abhors a vacuum, 
it is equally true that she abhors a duplicate. 
She never repeats herself, as every careful 
observer knows, and even in her tiniest works 
we only need additional strength of vision or 
of microscope to prove the same truth. Yet 
there is no unity so perfect as that of nature. 
Whether we regard the existence of a system, 
or of a single planet like our own, or of a 
single individual organism, there is ever 

resent before us a balanced and harmonious 
whole, though each one of its parts differs 
from every other. 

What we need in our various associations, 
one with another, is just this unity, but what 
wedo not need is uniformity. Could we 
succeed in shaping every one alike, in con- 
forming all minds to one standard, in equaliz- 
ing power and beauty, and possessions, and 
all other advantages, we should not have 
one iota of nearer approach to true social 
unity. We take up a handful of sand and 
notice a strong resemblance between the 
grains, but does this produce any unity among 
them as they sift through our fingers? In all 
unity there must be something to bind, to 
hold, to keep from falling asunder, but the 
mere resemblance of parts will never effect 
this. What does effect it more than anything 
is a common purpose. Let a few or more peo- 
ple combine who are all anxious to carry out 
the same aim, willing to work for it, and if 
need be to suffer for it, and immediately there 
is a bond of union which, for the time at 
least, makes of the little banda unity. They 
may be radically different from each other in 
a thousand respects, but so long as a common 
enthusiasm animates their hopes and a com- 
mon motive stirs their efforts they will not 
drop apart. On the other hand, there are 
many associations where every care has been 
exerted to include only the same elements of 
thought, or opinion, or style, but where no 
vital interest binds them together, and there 
is no more unity than in a rope of sand. 

If the many efforts that are now put forth 
to model people after the same fashion, to 
bring them to accept the same tenets, to 
think the same thoughts, and to conform 
themselves to the same standards, were em- 
ployed instead in welding together’ those 
who are animated by a common purpose, 
whatever may be their differences, and lead- 
ing them to infuse that purpose into wise 
concerted action, the cause of progress would 
be greatly furthered. What difference does 
it make to a scientific society, for instance, 
whether its members agree or differ on certain 
mooted points, so long as they are all inter- 
ested in discovering and establishing scientific 
truth? Or why should a political party, pro- 
fessing to exist only for the good of the country, 


limit its sympathies and respect to those alone 
who always vote the appointed ticket, and 
pronounce the appointed Shibboleth? The 
best good, indeed, of any society is largely 
involved in the very opposite course. It is 
the mingling together of different kinds of 
people, with different powers and different 
ways of looking at things, but all interested 
in the object proposed that infuses most life 
and activity into an organization. 

In the same way our private relations of 
life will be more usefu] and more happy if 
we do not look for uniformity. Of course, 
there are natural sympathies and tastes, that 
rightly seek whatever is congenial, but this is 
quite different from the constant interference 
with individuality to which we sometimes 
subject our friends. The wise parent does 
not try to make all his children on one pat- 
tern, in order to perfect his home. He wel- 
comes each separate idiosyncracy, a 
each peculiar organization, and so skillfully 
cultivates and blends them together, as to 
infuse the good of each into the whole. His 
family is a unity, not through similitude, but 
through mutual love and mutual interest, 
and the differences which distinguish each 
contribute to the more perfect harmony of 
the whole, just as the separate notes of a 
musical chord combine to form one sweet and 
harmonious sound.— Public Ledger. 


LOCAL INFORMATION. _ 


It was pleasant to sit down with the Friends 
of Germantown yesterday, in their neat, airy 
meeting-house on School lane. Many, whose 
faces one is accustomed to see at other sea- 
sons, were absent, yet there was a good at- 
tendance, and many in the younger walks of 
life among the number. 

Latterly this meeting has adopted the cus- 
tom of sitting together, occupying mainly the 
women’s end of the house. As the Prepara- 
tive Meeting is held in joint session, with a 
clerk of each sex, the necessity of partitions 
no longer exists, and their removal is under 
consideration. 

There is little if any opposition to the plan 
now adopted, and it evidently is increasing 
the interest of Friends of that meeting in one 
another, and in the Society also. 

All the meetings of Philadelphia, except 
Green and Spruce Streets, have abandoned 
the old custom of men occupying one end of 
the house and women the other, and it is 
believed with advantage. There can be no 
reason but usage for the separation of the 
sexes in public worship, and we may well 
doubt the propriety of continuing a custom 
that has no higher merit than usage to recom- 
mend it. 

Sixth mo. 14th, 1884. 
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NEATNEsS AND ORDER. — It was once 
wisely said, and has ever since been largely 
quoted, that “ eternal vigilance is the price of 
liberty,” and this holds good as to all of 
those qualities that tend to make up the per- 
fection of true living. Amongst these, and 
occupying a most important rank, are those 
of neatness and order. These should be ob- 
served in our apparel, our homes, our places 
of worship, and indeed in all our belongings. 



























































In times past (and even at present) these 
qualities have been classed as peculiarly 
characteristic of the Friends, and have in 
many instances been carried to such an ex- 
treme that a certain unnatural stiffness has 
grown out of a too persistent adherence to 
their demands. 

A wise reaction, however, has taken place 
in this particular; but let us be very vigilant 
lest we lapse into careless habits, and lose 
the true liberty that comes from their observ- 
ance. 

Especially as regards our places of wor- 
ship. Let the watch be kept here that these 
with their surroundings be not found faulty 
in this respect. And our graveyards. Let 
not the weeds and briars be suffered to cum- 
ber such grounds, sacred as they are as the 
resting-places of the mortal remains of our 
beloved ones. 

Let none of these be kept in a manner to 
offend the taste of a people growing more 
and more to love the beautiful, both in nature 
and art. Neatness and order here will at- 
tract many to appreciate our simple regula- 
tions, when neglect may drive them to the 
extravagant and costly “cities of the dead.” 

Again, we sometimes grow careless of the 
approaches to and surroundings of the house 
of worship, and even the inside does not al- 
ways keep pace with the improvements in 
our homes; and little by little we lose the 
love and care we should have for this place, 

. where we meet to acknowledge our allegiance 
to Him who “ is merciful and gracious, long- 
suffering and abundant in goodness.” 

It is a duty we owe to our own self-respect, 
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as a religious society, that nowhere within oy, 
organization can there be found one place of 
worship that bears not the evidence of the 
love and care of the worshipers in the good 
taste, neatness and order of both meeting. 
house and surroundings. 

Our testimony to simplicity will of course 
not permit any extravagance, but let there 
be nothing lacking that betokens comfort, 
bearing evidence that a love abounds eyep 
for the place where we assemble to perform 
social worship. 

This will not hinder but enhance our grati. 
tude to the bountiful Father, and in the fy. 
ness of our hearts we shall be better able to 
worship Him “in spirit and in truth.” 





Tue Tone OF THE Times.—The review of 
our exchanges at this time of impending civic 
strife, reveals so much of exaggeration, and 
so utter a disregard of Christian charity and 
fairness in the statements of partisans, that 
we feel it is the part of those who love right- 
eousness to abstain calmly from all extremes 
of language which pure truth will not jus- 
tify. It is a matter of much solemnity fora 
nation of such proportions as ours to proceed 
to the choice of a chief magistrate, to wield 
authority and exercise judgment in the ad- 
ministration of the laws of the nation for a 
term of years. If ever a great people needed 
the Divine Illumination in shaping the com- 
mon weal, they need it in the selection of 
their rulers, or, perhaps more properly, of 
their public servants. 

We desire a more grave and earnest spirit 
on the part of the electors, and more single- 
mindedness on the part of those who aspire 
to lofty place in our land. So may we hope’ 
that the righteous may bear rule, and that 
the people may rejoice. 

Some degree of calmness of spirit ought t6 
result from the assurance that has. so often 
resounded, that the Most High ruleth in the 
kingdoms of men. 





Goop Inpications.—The curative {value 
of high license in the treatment of the disease 
called intemperance is not likely to be overs — 
rated, even by those who desire other and 
more radical measures. 
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The part of the community that asks that 
no restraint be placed upon the drink traffic, 
has professed belief that no good results have 
been observed from such restraint. 

We have now the example of Nebraska, 
which adopted a high license law in 1881. 
The next year showed a reduction of 226 in 
the number of tippling centers, with varying 
indications during the year 1883. 

A paper published in the State says that 
since the adoption of the present laws, Oma- 
ba and Lincoln have lost half their saloons, 
while the decrease in the smaller towns is 
said to be yet greater. 

We desire to advocate much more thor- 
ough-goiny treatment of this cruel sore upon 
the body politic, but are glad when partial 
measures seem in some degree to be bene- 
ficial. 


RR ETE AAR A: OC NOES RRR 
DIED. 


COALE.—On the morning of Sixth month 
22d, 1884, at the residence of her father-in-law, 
Benjamin Coale, near nena, Illinois, 
after a lingering illness, Mary Ellen, wife of 
Vincent M. Coale, aged 30 years; a member of 
Benjaminville Monthly Meeting. 


VAIL.—On Second mo. 18th, 1883, at her 
home, near Plainfield, N.J., Rebecca Vail, 
. widow of Ephraim Vail, in the 93d year of her 


* The whole life of our dear friend was beau- 
‘tiful in its simplicity, and in its excellence, in 
its devotion to duty, and to the observance of 


the gentle amenities which gave pleasure to 
those around her, and extended its influence 
to the lowly, as well as those in favored cir- 
cumstances. Kind, loving, and tender, espe- 
cially fond of cherishing the love and in- 
nocency of childhood, giving welcome to little 
oa as well as to the maturer guests who 
oved to gather at the hospitable mansion 
where herself and excellent companion pre- 
sided. After the latter’s removal by death, 
her powers gradually failed, although she re- 
tained evidences of genuine hospitality, still 
desiring to minister to the comfort and neces- 
sities of others. She has passed away in the 
fullness of years, leaving on our memories an 
em record of meekness, patience and 
ove. 


EMO A OA TS AN A ATER ARN TEN MMF 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
THE CHURCH AND THE COLORED RACE, 


The low moral condition of the colored 
people in the extreme Southern States, espe- 
cially on “the interior plantations,” has been 
from time to time, within the past few months 
a subject of grave and earnest consideration 
in the religious press of our land. 

The general testimony of those who have 
studied the matter is that there is no lack of 
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religion among them. “They are very reli- 
gious,” writes one, but their religion is little 
better than the fetish worship of their heathen 
ancestors, and has no relation whatever to 
morality. They are superstitious to the last 
degree, and lack that sense of purity which 
lies at the very foundation of moral character. 
Especially is this true of the women, and it 
is to an improved training for these that we 
must look for any improvement in the social 
status of this people. Whatever gives to 
woman a hint of a better life, awakens in her 
some desire, some aspiration after better 
things, and it is to those who are to be the 
future mothers of this rapidly increasing ele- 
ment of our population that the earnest, 
thoughtful attention of our philanthropists 
must be mainly directed. 

As in the old, slavery times, the child 
followed the condition of the mother, so in a 
fuller and deeper sense the child of the en- 
franchised woman is born into her inheritance, 
whatever that may be, and we all know that 
freedom for the blacks meant the removal of 
the only restraint upon their actions, espe- 
cially on the broad plantations where the law 
of force was the governing power, and the 
placing of the burthens of life with all its 
necessities upon shoulders trained to sub- 
mission by the lash of the overseer. 

That there are honorable exceptions among 
these people is abundantly proved. That men 
and women, through the inherent power of 
good within them have broken through the 
environment of their birth, and risen to a 
social position, honorable and worthy of re- 
spect, is well known, and is evidence that can- 
not be gainsayed, of the adaptability of the 
race for improvement, but just now it is not 
spelling books, and grammars that will mend 
matters, what is imperatively demanded of 
their white brethren is training in the homli- 
est domestic duties. ‘ We want,” writes one, 
“a sisterhood of good women to go down to 
these people, enter their wretched cabins, /ay 
their hands on them and bless them.” 

Woman, owing to her low condition among 
semi-civilized and barbarous peoples, is always 
slower to accept change than man. That 
the colored woman should cling to the old 
beliefs and nurse with jealous care the notions 
and superstitions that had grown with her 
growth in the cabin of slavery; that her 
children should be initiated into all the mys- 
teries of witchcraft and demonology with 
which her crude notions of salvation are so 
largely intermingled should not be matter of 
surprise, when we remember that it has taken 
generation upon generation to make the rude 
barbarians from whom our own ancestry was 
derived, a peaceable, inteligent and Christian 
people. 
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The various Protestant sects are doing 
much to lift the race out of the moral degra- 
dation in which slavery left them. 

A good and ennobling work, undertaken 
by Orthodox Friends, is in successful opera- 
tion in the southwest. Meetings have been 
established and the outlook is encouraging. 
In an unsectariar way many of our own body 
are helping to sustain schools where industrial 
training has been introduced, and satisfactory 
progress is making in education and deport- 
ment, but much more might be done by our 
Friends if the importance of the work were 
duly considered. 

his wide field for missionary work that 
remains so largely as yet unimproved, has 
attracted the attention of the Roman hier- 
archy, and in accordance with instructions 
from the Pope, the Bishop of Savannah, 
Georgia, issued a pastoral letter to the clergy 
of his diocese on this great opportunity for 
Christian labor now offered to the Catholic 
Church. 

While much of his reasoning is purely 
sectarian, the letter rises to a conception of 
the work that is at once broad and Catholic 
in the true sense of the word. After recog- 

ing the negro as a fixed integer in the 
sum of the nation’s population, and charging 
upon Protestant Georgia the low state of 
morality that prevails amongst them, the letter 
goes on to state that “ According to the latest 
census of Georgia, our colored population is 
at present about 725,000 souls. There are 
more colored people in Georgia than there are 
Indians in the atin. Statistics carefully 

repared show us that the colored population 
in the Southern States has increased at the 
rate of thirty-five per cent. every ten years, 
while the white population in the Southern 
States has only increased at the rate of 
twenty per cent. every ten years. These facts 
show us that there is in our midst a vast pop- 
ulation rapidly increasing, but whieh, most 
unfortunately, takes only a low plaée in the 
scale of education and morality. Their in- 
fluence on society in the entire State must be 
very great for weal or woe. They have also 
the right of the ballot to elect and to be 
elected to all the offices in the Common- 
wealth, and to take a large share in the ruling 
and law making power in the State. They 
take their place—ever increasing, too—among 
the mechanics, farmers and tradesmen. They 
will enter the various professions, and equally 
be called on to take up arms in the hour of 
the country’s danger. 

The most vital reasons, therefore, should 
convince us that it is of the highest impor- 
tance to train up properly this vast colored 
population in our midst, daily increasing in 
numbers, wealth, and influence. The voice 
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cai ee =. 
of religion and patriotism, as well ag th 
whisperings of our own interests, should 
prompt us to prevent this vast voting ; 
lation from sinking lower in licentio 
ignorance and irreligion. We are evident| 
conferring upon our noble State the highest 
favor in rendering this vast population in hep 
midst intelligent, virtuous, and submissive ty 
the divine laws. 

“There is only one truly correet way to lif 
the colored people to the high plane which 
we most earnestly desire, and that way is the 
work of the Catholic Church. Nor can the 
mere training in science, the knowledge of 
arithmetic, geometry, astronomy and the 
other branches of a mere secular educatigg 
suffice. Such an education only too often 
inflates with pride and vanity ; often render 
men and women unwilling to work for a liye. 
lihood ; gives them tastes above their posi. 
tion in life, makes them attempt the gaining 
of money by dishonest means, of which the 
uneducated would scarcely think, much leg 
be able to resort to. The foundation of all 
true worth is morality ; man must honor and 
esteem the chaste, honest and truthful, even 
though they should be clothed in poorest 
garments and unprovided with a secular edg- 
cation. The men and women adorned with 
purity, meekness, humility, honesty and obe 
dience are the citizens who constitute the real 
strength of the State. The men and women 
who are impure, dishonest and immoral arg 
scourges to society, even if they have been 
trained to science and have purses full of 
gold. Let us not shut our eyes to a perhaps 
unwelcome truth. Here are vast numbers of 
people who have never enjoyed the advan 
tages lavished on the white race. Heteis 
this constantly increasing multitude, and the 
problem to be solved is, Shall they becomes 
dire burden to this community or a blessing? 
We can well,ask ourselves, Are they ‘a 
vancing in chastity, honesty, industry and 
morality ?” 

With so large a force of trained worker 
as the various religious orders of the Roman 
Church furnish, missionaries in the fullest 
sense of the word, men and women who, 
having renounced all worldly ties and human 
ambitions, have given themselves wholly aad 
unreservedly to the extension of the borden 
of the Church, and the winning of convert 
to its bosom, it is scarcely possible to estimate 
the power that lies within its grasp. 

So far as this is used to lift the degraded 
among these people out of the mire in which 
they are now floundering, and to build ups 
better life among them, let us welcome # 
effort, and trusting to the free institution 
under which we live, and the free gift of tht 
Holy Spirit, which they as well as oursel 
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acknowledge to be Meta ts be. the saving power; trut-[.. saving power; trust- 

to these, and in no wise feeling ourselves 
absolved from service in their behalf, because, 
others have entered upon the work, let us 
be thankful for every sincere aud earnest 
Christian effort that may be undertaken for 
the moral and religious tacts 3 s* the 


race. 


———————~<0—_____ 


THE ELECTRICAL EXHIBITION.—A FEW OF 
THE WONDERS THAT WILL BE DIS- 
PLAYED. 

The Electrical Exhibition to be held next 
fall will afford the greatest opportunities for 
scientists to enlighten the general public upon 
the wonders and uses of electricity that has 
ever been had in this country. After all the 
discoveriesof principlesand mechanical inven- 
tions now before the world, how comparatively 
little are they known and used. There are 
those who see the wonderful brilliancy of the 
light along our streets and in stores, etc., and 
are yet so little infused with the spirit of the 
times that they are afraid their establishments 
and persons would be in great danger from fire 
and explosions if it were introduced. Popular 
exhibitions, such as the coming one, are well 


‘ calculated to undeceive people generally in 


regard to the workings of this fluid, many of 
which will probably become ascommon as sun- 
shine. It is impossible to mention all the va- 
rieties of electrical apparatus which will be 
presented in the display, but now and then 
some strikingly wonderful things come to 
notice. There is a system known as telkerhage 
by means of which articles are actually trans- 
ported along electric wires, realizing the idea 
of sending a telegraphic message by writing it 
and putting the paper itself on the wire. Then 
there is the telemeter, consisting of apparatus 
for recording at a distance the motion of a 
dial or other object. Such things will be dis- 
played atthe Electrical Exhibition. The new 
system of telegraphy, the synchronous multi- 
plex, invented by Patrick B. Delaney, will be 
exhibited. It permits of seventy-two mes- 
sages being sent over the same wire at once. 
The grand electric fountain will probably be 
the most attractive feature of the exhibition. 
All the prismatic colors of the spectrum will 
be huphpree forth in streams of water, min- 
pin gas they fall. Nosimilar attempt hasever 
n made on so grand a scale. The British 
Consulate in this city has received informa- 
tion that Her Majesty’s government has di- 
rected Lieutenant Chisholm Batten, R. N., to 
attend the exhibition and report thereon to the 
The annual Conyention of the 


Baits ernment. 
Railway Telegraph Superintendents will be 


held in this city in September instead of in 
n, in order that the members may visit 
the exhibition — North American. 
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MARCUS AURELIUS AND EMERSON. 


“He stands to us inthe same relation as 
the Emperor Marcus Aurelius, the friend and 
helper of all those who desire to lead the life 
of the spirit.” This is Mathew Arnold’s final 
verdict on Emerson, after careful considera- 
tion of his rank in literature. Friends of all 
those who are touched by noble ideals, and 
who are drawn to the higher life, these two ° 
beautiful souls undoubtedly are; but further 
than this their spiritual fellowship can scarcely 
be said to extend. Though they both, the 
Roman emperor and the Concord philosopher, 
one in the ancient world, and one in the 
modern, with a great stretch of pregnant 
centuries between, lived each in his own way 
that higher life, which is not very different in 
pagan and saint, and pressel with all the 
strength of their aspirations towards noble- 
ness and purity, it is impossible to know them 
both without feeling the vital difference in the 
natures of the two men. 

“The mental rest that a man finds for him- 

self or his fathers have found for him” comes 
closer to the vital meaning of religion than 
many more explicit definitions of theologians, 
and this rest has varied in its nature with 
the passing centuries and the changing needs 
of men. The repose that Marcus Aurelius 
sought for his weary spirit amid the oppres- 
sive cares of state, the hardships of winter 
campaigns on the Danube, and the discourag- 
ing spectacle of great, corrupt Rome, was 
very different from the peace that Emerson 
found for his soul among the quiet woods and 
fields of New England. The destinies of 
these two men were almostas far apart as 
their centuries. The Roman emperor hada ~ 
central part to play in the great theatre of 
history, a part full of routine and stage-work, 
which made a life of solitude and meditation 
impossible, He lived in the midst of the 
great world of his day, busy with wars and 
affairs of state, surrounded by the intrigues 
and ambitions of a court. The new England 
philosopher’s life was passed in a tranquil, 
Poe atmosphere that was stirred only 
y ideas, not by events. He was almost a 
child in practical matters, and from his quiet 
corner could watch the spectacle of human 
existence, without that loss of illusion and 
enthusiasm which is usually the price of a life 
of action. Both these men desired to “live 
according tu nature;” but one was a Stoic, 
and the other a Transcendentalist ; to one 
the real was the ideal, to the other the ideal 
was the real. Self- -watching, self-control, the 
most rigid restraint, were the rule of life for 
the pupil of Sextus and Rusticus; free play 
of instinct was the creed of Emerson. The 
former soberly and sadly distrusted human 
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nature, and repressed impulse ; the latter joy- 

fully worshiped humanity and its intuitions. 

From one we feel that man has need of all 

_ the strength he can gather from without and 
within to stand upright, from the other that 
he would be a glorious being if he would only 
trust himself more :—“ We are all the child- 
ren of genius, the children of virtue, and we 
feel their influence in happier hours.” 

Marcus Aurelius was given to introspec- 
tion, and was almost morbidly conscious of 
his short-comings. Indolence, love of luxury, 
self-indulgence, sensuality, impatience, vanity, 
he fought against them all, and in the end 
conquered, but not without a struggle. Some- 
times nature rose in revolt against such un- 
remitting repression. “ You will never cease 
to weary of the restraints of philosophy,” he 
exclaims, rebuking himself, “until,” ete. 
Now, hear Emerson in his youth, when a 
friend was recommending to him a conven- 
tional rule of life: “ But what have I to do 
with the sacredness of tradition, if I am to 
live wholly from within?” My friend sug- 

ted: “But these impulses may be from 

low, not from above.” I replied: “ They 
do not seem to me to be such, but if I am the 
Devil’s child I will live then from the Devil !” 
It is a long way from that to Stoicism. We 
cannot feel that temptation ever very fiercely 
assailed the gentle, optimistic Concord phi- 
losopher. His nature led him along the path 
of universal law. He had little knowledge 
of the curse and the charm of a complex 
nature that is drawn many ways at once. 
Life was to him very simple, very sublime, 
and he could not see why it should not be so 
for all men if they would but be true to them- 
selves. 

Marcus Aurelius had always at hand a 
precious store of wise maxims and elevated 
thoughts on which he could lean for strength 
in times of trial. But the reflection that he 
turned to most often for comfort and peace in 
moments of weariness and discouragement, 
was the shortness of life, the transitoriness of 
fame, the certainty of death. “The earth 
will soon cover us all.” “All those things 
which thou now beholdest around thee will 
shortly perish and decay, and those who shall 
watch them perish and decay will themselves 
also soon pass away and be no more.” 
“These things will not long require thy at- 
tention, for this life itself will soon be at an 

end.” “Why shoulds’t thou be solicitous 
about thy slender share of fame, when thou 
seest with what fatal speed all things are 
hastening towards oblivion, that chaos of in- 
finite duration, past and to come?” There 
is no buoyancy, no joyfulness in this; yet 
this, and the consciousness of having “lived 
as becomes a wise man,” is all the medicine 
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that the stoic philosopher can find for thy | 
sickness of the soul. No Calvinist rip 
have felt more profoundly the “ vanity ” ¢ 
this mortal state. 

Emerson, on the other hand, with his gh. 
sorbing interest in life, seems absolutely up, “] 
conscious of the existence of death. pitie 
word is never on his lips, the fact seems by “s 
seldom in his thoughts. In this one parti. § ” 
lar his pages would be free from offence fy § 12 
the susceptibilities of a Louis XV. I 
might be an immortal upon earth, so litt ¥ pet 


does he reckon with this universal facto, 7 
Man’s destiny seems to him so glorious, th 
possibilities of existence so infinite, that he 


forgets the shortness of the individual lif, ut 
Strength, self-reliance, instinct, are the} Ot 
qualities that he adores. “Character yp} ' 
centrality, the impossibility of being overset, 
I revere the person who has riches, so that] 
can never think of him as alone, or poor, or} A! 
exiled, or unhappy, or a client, but as a 
perpetual patron, benefactor and beautified . 


man.” For weakness he has little sympathy, 
“Nature suffers nothing to remain that can}  ° 
not help itself.” “It is as easy for the strong 
man to be strong as for the weak man io be 
weak.” Emerson is not gentle, he is not per 
suasive; but he gives one a strong electric 
shock, and rouses one out of moral itertness, 
“Stand on your feet, and stand alone!” 
And though he does not persuade, yet he 
gives a strong impulse to one’s self-love b 
taking it for granted that with truth and 
trust life may be beavtiful and glorious for 
every man. 

The “method” of Marcus Aurelius is} T 
lainly very different from the “ method” of 
merson.—*“ Put a bit and bridle on your 

nature, and then you may live as becomesa § I 
man who is raised above the brutes,” 
“Throw the reins upon the neck of instinct; T 
follow it, and listen to no other voice, and all 
will be well.” ‘‘Whoso would be a man 
must be a non-conformist.” From Marcus 
Aurelius we get help for the detail of char- 
acter, from Emerson a stimulating atmos 
phere. One was most urgent in rooting 
faults, the other in planting virtues. 

were men of strongly religious temperament, 
without a definite creed. Both were u- 
certain of the ultimate destiny of man, yet 
one was calm and restrained, the other jubilant 
and hopeful. It can hardly be denied that 
Emerson is the more inspiring. From Marcus 
Aurelius we get serenity and self-control; 
from Emerson, ardor and earnestness. He 
makes virtue seem easy, and goodness the one 
really simple and natural thing. Who after 
reading him does not hope that he may him- 
self some day become that “ man who cat 
never be alone, or poor, or unhappy ; but @ 
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en. beautified man?” a“ a. can 
: eace, but yourself.”—American. 
ose E. M. 


——— 0 


GOD KNOWS IT ALL. 
“Like as a father pitieth his children, so the Lord 
tieth them that fear him. 
“For he knoweth our frame; he remembereth that 
weare dust.” —Psalm ciii: 13, 14. 


dim recess of thy spirit’s chamber, 
a ere some hidden grief thou may’st not 
11? 
oo thy heart forsake thee! but remember 
His pitying eye, who sees and knows it well. 
God knows it all. 


And art thou tossed on billows of temptation 
And would’st do good, but evil oft prevails? 
Q think amid the waves of tribulation, 
When, earthly hopes, when earthly refuge 


Is 
ami God knows it all. 


And dost thou sin, thy deeds of shame con- 
cealing 
In some dark spot no human eye can see? 
Then walk in pride; without one sight reveal- 


in 
The a remorse that should disquiet thee! 
God knows it all! 


Art thou oppressed, and poor, and heavy- 
hearted, : 
The heavens above thee in thick clouds 
array’d, 
And well nigh crushed; no earthly strength 
imparted, 
No friendly voice to say, ‘‘ Be not afraid ?”’ 
God knows it all! 


Art thou a mourner! are thy tear-drops flow- 
ing 
For one so early lost to earth and thee? 
The depths of grief no human spirit knowing; 
Which moan in secret, like the moaning sea; 
God knows it all! 


Dost thou look back upon a life of sinning? 
Forward, and tremble at thy future lot? 
There’s one who sees the end from the begin- 
ning ; 
Thy tears of penitence are not forgot, 
God knows it all! 


Then to God, pour out your heart before 


m, 
There is no grief your Father cannot feel ; 
And sr grateful songs of praise adore 


To save, forgive, and every wound to heal! 
God knows it all! 


—WNSelected. 





IF peace be in the heart 
The wildest winter scene is full of solemn 


beauty, 
The midnight lightning flash but shows the 
th of duty. 
Each living creature tells some new and joy- 
ous story, 
The very trees and stones will catch a ray of 
glory, 
If peace be in the heart. 
—C. F. Richardson. 
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A FEAT OF TELEGRAPHY. 

We have often heard of the wonderful line 
between this country and Teheran, the capi- 
tal of Persia, a distance of 3,800 miles, but 
we scarcely realized the fact that good signals 
were obtainable through so great a length of 
wire until recently, when we availed ourselves 
of an invitation from Mr. W. Andrews, the 
managing director of the Indo-European 
Telegraph Company, to make a visit of in- 
spection. It was between 7 and 8 on Sunday 
evening, April 13, when we reached the office. 
In ie ieaamen of an unpretentious building 
in Old Broad street we were shown the Morse 

rinter in connection with the main line from 
ndon to Teheran. The courteous clerk in 
charge of the wire, Mr. Blagrove, informed 
us that we were through to Emden, and with 
the same ease with which one “wires” from 
the City to the West End we asked a few 
questions of the telegraphist in the German 
town. When we had finished with Emden, 
we spoke with the same facility to the gentle- 
man on duty at Odessa. This did not satisfy 
us, and in a few seconds we were through to 
the Persian capital (Teheran). There were 
no messages about, the time was favorable, 
and the employes of the various countries 
seemed anxious to give us an opportunity of 
testing the capacity of this wonderful line. 

> 1. N. (Teheran) said, “Call Kurra- 
chee,” and in less time than it takes to write 
these words we gained the attention of the 
Indian town. The signals were good, and 
our speed must have equaled fifteen words a 
minute. The operator at Kurrachee, when 
he learnt that London was speaking to him, 
thought it would be a good opportunity to put 
us through to Agra, and to our astonishment 
the signals did not fail, and we chatted 

leassntly for a few minutes with Mr. Malcom 

han, the clerk on duty. To make this 
triumph to telegrapy complete, Agra switched 
us on to another line, and we soon were talk- 
ing to a native telegraphist at the Indian 
Government Cable Station, Calcutta. At 
first the gentleman “at the other end of the wire” 
could not believe that he was really in direct 
communication with the English capital, and 
he exclaimed in Morse language, “ Are you 
really London?” Truly this was a great 
achievement. Metallic communication with- 
out a break from 18 Old Broad street, Lon- 
don, to the telegraph office in Calcutta! 
Seven thousand miles of wire! The signals 
were excellent, and the speed attained was 
not less than twelve, perhaps fourteen, words 
per minute.— Telegraphist. 

I HAVE lived to know that the secret o- 
happiness is never to let your energies sta 
| oe iene Clarke. , - 
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ONE RIGHT FOR WOMAN. 

The elective franchise for woman is not 
in my thought to-day. I design to speak of 
a right of woman, which is most sadly set 
aside among our working people, especially 
in farming communities. It is the right of 
sufficient help for her daily tasks. I think, if 
we could take the statistics in the majority of 
sick rooms, we should find that overwork 
was the beginning of the trouble nine times 
out of ten. Either they did’ sin, or their 
mothers, or some one else, in laying such bur- 
dens upon them. It is not right to say that 
these troubles are God-appointed, if He has 
afforded us any way of escape. Money-mak- 
ing or money-saving is no excuse in His sight 
for a wanton waste of the earthly blessing He 
gives to any mortal. If He bids me gather 
up the fragments of bread that nothing 
be lost, a thousand times more imperative is 
the command to save even the fragments of 
health and strength, on which our usefulness 
so depends. 


Yet strange as it may seem, some women |. 


appear to make a merit of over doing, almost 
consider it a virtue. A still larger class feel 
that the hard burden is laid upon them, and 
that there is no escape. - 

If there is any one who needs help in her 
household labors, it is the young mother of one 
baby. The mother of six children usually has 
help from the older ones, which may enable 
her to compass her day’s work, by sacrificing 
their culture and improvement, but the mother 
of one baby has her hands effectually tied, if 
obliged to work unaided. 

There have been women who toiled on sin- 
gle-handed, and reared their large families, 
even living to old age; but their overwork 
robbed their daughters of their birthright of 
sound health, and the enfeebled race of our 
day cannot take up such burdens. I have 
never yet seen the robust children of an over- 
worked mother. Mothers try the experiment 
over and over again; but you read the con- 
cluding chapter of their lives in the records 
of some insane asylum, or you learn it ina 
commodious farm-house, which has replaced 
the primitive home, and is presided over by 
the third house-mother. A writer has well 
remarked that a philanthropist who would 


truly help the cause of woman in our farming | 


communities should “begin by combatting 
that prevailing — opinion among them 
that a man should employ such and as much 
help as he sees fit in his labors, but brands 
every woman with the stigma of shiftlessness 
who does not do everything with her own un- 
aided hands.” 

In city and in country the complaint is the 
same, “ No help to be had.” Men complain the 
same way, but there is this difference in the 
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results: Men do find help in some way. hej 
fields are reaped. I have never known one 

to waste yet for want of hands, but no he 

came into the kitchen. Would not the same 
energy and determination, the same Willing. 
ness to pay what was demanded, secur 
efficient service there also, or at least seryigg 
of some kind? Poor help is bad, but no 

is far worse. Women need to take wider, more” 
far-reaching views, and decide what, on the 
whole, would be the best course to , 
and not for the moments whim or vexatioy 
determine to utterly dispense with help, becangg: 
so far from her standard of excellence, 7 

No help in the kitchen means a constant} 

hurried, worried mother, with little time g 
strength left for loving sympathy and tend 
instruction of her little ones. Haste mug 
characterize all her movements, and if* in the 
turmoil her spirit is never hasty and fretted 
also, she is fit for canonization. The moment 
for reading such works as make the heart and 
mind richer must be few and far between, 






















I feel very sure that many women would 
make greater efforts to save themselves, 
procuring help, if they could but feel it wasg 
duty ; that it was something God required of 
them. God is never on the side of avarice; 
the side of withholding more than is meet, 
nor on the side of self-destruction. Whatap 
army of servants was employed in the old 
patriarchal households! That busy, mode 
matron, described in the last chapter of Pro 
verbs, portioned out the work in the morning, 
to her handmaidens, and though such a mar 
vel of industry, there is no hint at, her ever 
being overtasked. She was too wise a woman 
for that. She had plenty of time to give to 
those children who arose up and called her 
blessed ; and to the husband who gave her the 
choice praise, “ Many daughters have done 
virtuously, but thou excellest them all.” ... 
—Advocate and Guardian. 



















DANGER IN STOCK SPECULATION. 


I crossed the Atlantic three or four yean 
ago in company with Ex-Governor Stannard, 
of Missouri. On the same ship, among the 
passengers, was a merchant of high standing 
and very large business, who, in conversation” 
with the Governor and myself, related the 
following circumstance. Said he: 

“T was standing in the second story of my 
establishment near the hatchway one after 
noon. I saw one of my book-keepers rush 
from the counting-room into the store on the 
floor below and catch up the evening papet 
He turned instantly to the report from the 
stock-market. He had been with us several’ 
years, and we placed the utmost confidence 
in him. There was upon his face such # 
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look of intensity as he read those 
beget st I was alarmed. Two ~~ later 
[saw him do the same thing. I called my 
ers together that evening, and stated 
the circumstances to them, and they agreed 
with me that it was time for us to make a 
thorough examination of our books. We did 
go, and discovered that he had robbed us of 
$1,750 within the few days immediately pre- 
jing, We summoned him to an account. 
Hesolemnly declared it was his first offence. 
He explained how he had been drawn in, and 
beument us to pity him and his wife and 
We were disposed to do so, but 
thought it best to make a further investiga- 
tion, and found that three months before he 
had taken some thousands of dollars. Our 
conviction was, from all we could gather, 
that he had begun to speculate about a year 
before with his own money, had met with a 
few successes, had thus been led on, and had 
begun to invest in such a way that he had to 
produce considerably more money than he 
to avoid the loss of all that he had, 
when he yielded to the temptation and took 
some of our money. We were compelled to 
discharge him, and he is now making a living 
by odd jobs of various kinds. And,” said the 
merchant, “after forty years’ experience in 
business, I would not keep an employee who 
speculated. I know that he will rob me, 
either by stealing from me directly, or by 
having his mind so absorbed in his specula- 
tions as to rob me by not being worth the 
salary that I pay him for the devotion of his 
best abilities to me.”—Chr. Adv. 


NATURAL HISTORY STUDIES. 


Evolution of Heat in Plants.—Some obser- 
vations made by Kerner respecting the thaw- 
ing out of chambers in ice by living plants in 
the Alps of Europe, have been confirmed by 
Thomas Mehan, who at a late meeting of the 
Botanical Section of the Academy of Natural 
Sciences, Philadelphia, gave an interesting 
account of his observations on Lranthis 
sme made during the past winter. At 

end of January the plant was in flower 
after a few warm days, when a driving snow- 
storm prostrated the little stems, and covered 
them nearly a foot deep, in which condition 
they remained till early in March. After 
they had been three weeks in this condition, 
the snow was carefully removed, when it was 
found that the stems had become perfectly 
erect, and a little chamber in the snow had 
been thawed out about each flower-stem. 
There was, however, no other evidence of 
growth. The few buds which were unopened 
when the snow came, were still unopened 
when the snow thawed away, after five weeks’ 
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imprisonment; and the idea conveyed was 
that plants would retain life, without growth, 
for an indefinite time, whan under a low 


temperature, such as a covering of ice or snow 
afforded. 


Wild Flowers in Cultivation—Among in- 
teresting and easily grown wild flowers that 
are suitable to be transferred into our gardens, 
one of the most pleasing is the Sanguinaria, 
or bloodroot. The flowers, which are white 
and decidedly attractive, appear among the 
earliest comers in the spring, looking, when 
fully open, like many pointed stars. After the 
bloom is gone, the plants continue to increase 
in size as well as in beauty for some time, 
owing to the attractive forms of the leaves. 
No plant can be hardier or of easier culture 
in any common soil. 


Another class of early wild flowers, that 
are: very pretty, are the violets. Of these 
there are a number of attractive sorts, with 
blue, white, yellow and striped flowers, all of 
which do well under cultivation. These may, 
indeed, be so easily kept under control, and 
form such ornamental clumps, if they are not 
allowed to spread unduly or to intermix 
through neglect, that the wonder is they are 
not oftener met. 

The seeker for May flowers, over a large 
part of our country is sure to be greeted in 
his rambles by the pretty foliage and flowers 
of the yellow adder’s tongue, or Erythronium 
Americanum. This is seldom found in the 
gardens; but, provided a place be given to it 
under some thickly set trees or in shrubbery 
clumps, where it can do no mischief if it 
spread somewhat, nothing could be more 
worthy of a place. In blossom, with its droop- 
ing yellow flowers, it is most charming, while 
the plant, on account of its beautifully spotted 
leaves, is a gem, even after the time of flower- 
ing is past. There is also a pretty species, 
with bluish white fiowers, which is found 
mostly in the West, growing in wet meadows, 
but which has not proved very useful in the 
gardens. 

The lily family is represented by some in- 
teresting species among American wild flowers 
that are desirable for cultivation. Among 
these are the yellow lily (Lilium Canadense) 
with pendulous yellow or orange-colored 
flowers, spotted with black; the Turk’s cap 
lily (Lilium superbum), with spotted bright 
orange flowers, which render the plant very 
attractive under cultivation, and the Phila- 
delphia lily, with usually solitary deep orange 
colored flowers. These lilies have for a long 
time been better known and appreciated in 
Europe than by ourselves, and it must strike 
every one interested that it is about time steps 
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better acquaintance at home. _ then dry in heated molds under 

This reference to some of our showiest and Sik anieeetnartn aaa sooetl 
most easily grown North American plants | spirits and other liquids. : 
would not, however brief, be complete with- 
out alluding to the beautiful wake-robins or 
trilliums, that serve to render our woodlands 
and clearings so attractive in the spring. 
There are a number of species of these, that 
can be had in the nurseries, with white and 
purple flowers of different degrees of colora- 
tions, all of which succeed:in rich soil in the 
garden. But among the lot the species Tril- 
lium grandiflorum possesses such s irpassing 
merit as to be entitled to special notice. The 
flowers are a handsome white, supported by 
a stout stem, that springs from the midst of its 
three accompanying leaves. Planted out in 
good soil, this fine plant soon forms a clump, 
that will yield many flowers every year, than 
which there can be nothing more attractive, as 
in their purity they are relieved by a setting 
of rich, green foliage. --E. A. Long, in the In- 
dependent. 


. . . : ~ 
were taken toward their introduction, for | coat again; put ten or twelve sheets together, 
pressure, 































THE Glasgow correspondent of the 
Warehousemen’s Journal writes: “All ¢ 
are beginning to feel the pene which ex, 
ists in shipping and shipbuilding. Govanang 
Patrick, two great suburbs of Glasgow, on the 
Clyde, have some 7,000 workmen idle, ang 
most of those who are employed are wor 
short time ; at Greenock about 4,000 are out, 
employment. These 11,000 are married 
who are unable or unwilling to leave the ¢ 
tricts referred to. A month or so ago there 
were nearly double that number in a simi) 
een but the younger and unms 

ave gone south and elsewhere in search of! 
employment. 


By the steamship City of Tokio there arrived 
at San Francisco from China fourteen coo; 
fancy chickens for the Zoological Gardens af | 
London. These fowls have been procured gt | 
great expense, and come of strains of grea 
antiquity, some of them, it is claimed, having 
been in the family of a Mandarin in Cen 
China for over 300 years, and none of them | 
have ever before been sold to any one. They? 
cost $75 apiece. The birds vary greatly in size | 
and cclor, but the most striking feature is the” 
length of the tail feathers of the cocks, some of 
them being eight feet long. These feather 
are folded in a roll and wrapped with ribbon 
to prevent injury while en route. 


THE fourth of the month was celebrated 
very rationally by an immense number of 
ple in Philadelphia. According to statements 
by officials at the ticket offices of all thesteam 
railroads the number of oe ers carried to 
the country and the seaside was larger than on 
any previous ‘‘ Fourth of July.’’ Throughout | 
the Park of three thousand acres, there could” 
be seen in almost every shady nook, either a) 
pic-nic of young people, or of whole families, 
who had taken advantage of the general hol 
day to enjoy themselves in this rational man- 
ner. It was estimated by the guards that at 
noon there were over 150,000 people within the_ 
limits of the Park. 


AN extraordinarily large Orchidaceous mass,’ 
stated to be by far the most wonderful mass ¢ 
any orchid ever imported into a foreign coun 
try, has recently been acquired by a London: 
firm from the city of Cartago, Costa Rica. The® 
specimen, a Cattleya Skinneri, which has for> 
some time past attracted the attention of bota- 
nists and travelers in its native home, meas | 
ures seven feet in diameter, and over six feet 
in height, and weighs somewhat more than” 
half a ton (12 ewt.)! Upwards of 1,500 fully 
expanded flowers have been counted upon this” 
vegetable curiosity at one time.— The Ameth> 
can. 
































CHRISTIAN content opens all lawful ave- 
nues of enterprise, bids us use all our facul- 
ties and make the most of them, and, when 
we have done our best, gratefully accept the 
results God sends.—R. R. Shippen. 


ITEMS. 


A TELEGRAM from Paris on the 4th instant, 
states: ‘‘ The formal presentation of the Bar- 
tholdi Statue of Liberty Enlightening the 
World, by the French Government to the 
Uni States, took place in the Gauthier 
workshop to-day.”’ 

THE dwarf trees of China are very curious 
examples of what may be done to change the 
habits of species. The tap roots and any oth- 
ers which show a tendency to strike down- 
wards are kept back, and after a long treatment 
by this method, healthy, symmetrical oaks, 
chestnuts, pines and cedars are produced which 
when fifty years old are not a foot high, and are 
keptin pots as any other house-plant would be. 

THE Government of India have received the 
reports of a preliminary examination of the 
oil-bearing strata which exist in the neighbor- 
hood of Sibi The professional reports are so 
encouraging that the Government have deter- 
mined to procure from England the necessar 
machinery for boring operations. These will 
begin next winter, and will be conducted on 
an extensive scale. If the results justify the 
sanguine hopes entertained, the discovery will 
be one of importance in relation to Indian in- 
dustrial development and the solution of the 
Central Asian question. 


A GREAT trade in paper bottles is growing 
up in Germany and Austria. Ten per cent. of 
rags, 40 of straw, and 50 of brown wood pulp 
are usedin making them. The paper is coated 
and impregnated with a solution composed of 
60. per cent. of defibrinated fresh blood, 35 of 
lime, and 5 of sulphate of ammonia; dry and 
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NOTICES. 


The Monthly Meetings in Philadelphia will” 
be held at 4 
Race Street, Seventh mo. 16th, at3 P.M. 7 
Spruce “ is 17th, at 10} A. Me | 
Green ‘ " 17th, at 3 P. M. 
















